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University of Leeds Senior Lecturer in Arabic and Qur’anic studies Hussein Abdul-Raof s latest 
book, Schools of Qur’anic Exegesis: Genesis and Development, appears to be a compilation of lecture 
notes filled with inaccuracies and biases, beginning with what the author calls “the intrusive views of 
the compilers of early exegesis manuscripts” and “the skepticism among Western scholars about the 
authenticity of early Muslim works of exegesis and of prophetic tradition” (blurb and p. xvi). The 
book is divided into nine chapters—a preamble, “Exegesis and Hadith,” “Politics of exegesis,” 
“Dichotomy between tafsïr and ta ’wïlf “Evolution of exegesis,” “Formative schools of exegesis,” 
“Linguistic and stylistic tools of exegesis,” “Jurisprudential tools of exegesis,” a conclusion, a 
bilingual glossary, and a two-page index in which one will not fmd the name of any scholar but will 
find “George W. Bush” and “Hafiz al-Asad.” 

Muslim scholars define tafsïr as a type of leaming or Science ( ‘Urn), but Abdul-Raof defines it 
as “a literary activity” (p. x) and of dubious value at that: “Classical and modem Qur’anic exegesis 
works have not been taken on board by Muslim scholars as reliable sources for the explication of the 
Qur’anic texts.... The majority of Muslim exegetes have let their imagination run wild” (p. xv, 
emphasis added). He scoffs at the 1,441-year-old nexus between text and exegesis, which he considers 
“mostly characterized by augmentations; interpolations; intemal contradiction; intrusive comments 
ascribed to the original scholar; spurious [P]rophetic traditions; intrusive exegetical tools such as 
poetic loei falsely ascribed to pre-lslamic poets; and... theological cleavages echoing the exegete’s 
own politico-religious dogma” (pp. 1-2) while “forged hadiths proliferated out of control accross the 
Muslim world. The isndd that permeates Qur’anic exegesis has been Justifiably, engulfed by 
moderate to extreme scepticism on the part of Western Qur’an scholars for possible corruption related 
to a forged isndd” (p. 17, 138 emphasis added). There are just, you see, too many differing exegeses 
of the same thing, such as Q 112 (Sürat al-lkhlas), or Q 15:87, We have certainly given you seven of 
the oft-repeated..., or who the sacrificial son was in Q 37:101 and 107 (p. 15, 17, 21). So he finds that 
“the amount of details the companions have got through his [the Prophef s] exegesis is still unknown” 
(p. 115). But non-/.v«ai/-based exegesis, also, he considers “purely hypothetical” (p. 3-4). He gives no 
hint of the methods developed by the (actual) Qur’an scholars to untangle purported cruxes (as 
illustrated for example in Husayn ‘Ali al-Harbi’s Manhaj al-Imdm al-Tabarïfil-tarjïh ); in his view 
there is nothing reliable, and thus nothing reliably true in tafsïr. 

Abdul-Raof blows out of proportion the incidence of forgeries in the hadith coipus by citing 
the false premises of Mohammad Hashim Kamali, a certain Ishaq Musa al-Husayni, Ahmad Amin, 
and Mahmud Abu Rayya (p. 16); his list of the “factors that shore up their scepticism” is even more 
symptomatic. He himself shows no knowledge of hadith sourcing (cf. p. 39, referring to 15th, 16th, 
and 20th-century works) or of the correct grading of famous narrations (p. 60, “The Muslim ruler is 
the shade of God on earth”); even less of canonical readings, as he seems unaware that in Q 5:6 both 
wa-arjulakum (the majority reading) and wa-arjulikum (the Shï‘ï reading and al-Tabarï’s choice) are 
equally mass-transmitted readings, and neither entails “objectionable ta ’wïl ” (p. 107). He translates 
riwdyat al-hadïth ‘ald al-wajh as “transmission of hadith through personal contact” (p. 249) when in 
fact in means integral and literal transmission regardless of contact. He says things like “among the 
prominent scholars who narrate fforn ‘Alï are Abü Hurayra and Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna” (p. 118); 
attributes Jewish parentage to Ubayy b. Ka‘b, a Najjarï Khazrajï (p. 119, 151—a blunder which 
Ahmad ‘Alawna in his NazardtfïKitdb al-A ‘lam lays squarely at the feet of Khayruddin al-Zirikli); 
calls Mujahid b. Jabr “a non-native Arab” (p. 149) who “revised the Qur’an three times under Ibn 
‘Abbas’s supervision” (p. 129) when the narrations all say thaldthïna ‘drdatan ; and purveys false 
claims about al-Hasan al-Basrï, his school, and Anas b. Malik (p. 155-156). He harps on non-issues, 
such as the fact that the pseudo-Ibn ‘Abbas’s Tanwïr al-miqbds, Masd ’il Ndfi ‘ b. al-Azraq, and al- 
LughdtJïl-Qur’dn/Gharïb al-Qur’dn are all forgeries (p. 14-22). When Muslim exegetes say “Ibn 
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‘Abbas’s Tafsïr ” they mean sound narrations such as the Sahlfat ‘Alï b. Abï Talha ‘an Ibn ‘Abbds 
which Ahmad b. Hanbal recommended and from which al-Bukharï narrated. He is so impressed with 
his secondary sources (“Rippin says”) that he overlooks—just as they do—that Ibn ‘Abbas was 
without contest the foremost linguistic expositor of the Qur’an among the Companions regardless (see 
Khalid al-‘Azzani’s Juhüd al-SahabaJïl-Lugha); but he and they want to paint as incoherent a picture 
as he can of the Sciences of Qur’an and Hadith: the profiision of codices, readings, meanings (bucking 
at the possibility of polysemy), claims on the circumstances of revelation and abrogated status of 
various verses, makes it all so confused that nothing can be said to mean anything for sure. Add the 
two clarion calls of Oriëntalist revisionism: the claim that there was no early writing of hadith or 
exegesis (cf. p. 112, 116, 126, 131, 136),rather, institutional objectionto recording of any type (p. 
152), and the claim that there was one forgery conspiracy after another, and you can see why to him 
(and the whole institution of Orientalism), it all necessarily remains a heap of contradictions. 

Abdul-Raof describes Mu‘tazilis as “Sunnis” and Ash‘aris as “non-mainstream” (p. 9, 64-67, 
71, 73, 153, 240); elsewhere he calls both schools “mainstream” (p. 68). The Maturïdï school gets no 
mention at all. He misrepresents Qadarism as the belief that “we are agents of our good and bad acts” 
(p. 69) when this is in fact the Sunni creed (the Qadari creed is that we create them as well). He 
attributes the “level betwen two levels” theological stance to Kharijism (p. 71). He confïises the 
traditionally redflagged mutashabihat with the innocuous mutashdbih lughawï (p. 111). He claims 
that Ibn al-‘Arabï and Ibn ‘Atiyya accuse Sufis of fanaticism and heresy (p. 63). He makes up a 
Mif tazili-lcaning Tabarï (p. 70). He garbles the concepts of tafsïr bil-ma ’thür (exegesis transmitted 
from authority) and tafsïr bil-ra ’y (author-inferred exegesis) which he renders respectively as 
“traditional” and “purely hypothetical... that is, non-mainstream ” (p. 3-4, emphasis added). He also 
renders the latter as “independent reasoning... hypothetical opinion, that is, personal reasoning” (p. 

10), and elsewhere yet as “non-mainstream exegesis” (p. 247). Such simplistic labels fail to inform 
that athar and ra ’y in exegesis are often inextricably connected and obscure the fact that the most 
copied, most taught, and most commented tafsïr of all time has been a tafsïr bil-ra ’y by a foremost 
Ash‘arï—al-Baydawï’s Anwdr al-Tanzïl. His meandering way of acknowledging the pre-eminence of 
ra ’y in Ibn ‘Abbas’s exegesis is to describe the latter as “ ijtihdd ”—which he translates as 
“hypothetical opinion” (p. 148) as well—and to exaggerate that “we do not encounter much reference 
to hadith in the exegetical works of this [the Meccan] school” (p. 162). What he fails to show is that, 
as indicated by Ibn ‘Ashör in his Muqaddimdt, tafsïr bil-ra ’y also emerges from the exegeses of the 
rest of the Companions—Ibn Mas‘üd, ‘A’isha, Ibn ‘Umar, Badham Mawla Umm Hani’, and other 
sahïh Companion tafsïr s. (One only needs to remember ‘A’isha’s famously independent 
interpretations of Q 6:103 denying that the Prophet had seen Allah Most High during the Ascent and 
Q 35:22 denying that the dead of Badr had actually heard the Prophet’s address to them; or Ibn 
Mas‘üd’s interpretation of al-Dukhan not as an eschatological event, but one that had already 
occurred.) In fact, vast troves of early exegesis are ra y-based as shown by ‘Abd al-Salam al-Jarullah 
in his book Naqd al-Sahaba wal-Tdbi ‘ïn lil-Tafsïr. More: this approach began in the very presence of 
the Prophet—upon him blessings and peace—and with his approval according to al-Tahawï in his 
Tafsïr for Q 2:187; he would even initiate it, as when he asked Ubayy what he thought the greatest 
verse in the Qur’an was (Ubayy answered Q 3:2 and the Prophet approved). 

Abdul-Raof makes too much of another false “dichotomy between tafsïr and ta ’wïl” (pp. 85- 
110) which he translates respectively as “exegesis and interpretation.” He claims that exegesis “can 
only be achieved through conclusive evidence (dalTl qat'ï )” (p. 87, 105) while ta ’wïl means 
“hypothetical,” “personal opinion,” “allegorical and esoterie signification” and is interchangeable with 
zann, majdz, bdtin, and ijtihdd (p. 14, 71, 86, 102, 105, 136, 148). Thus on the one hand he makes up 
a novel criterion of strictest narrative authenticity as a precondition for the existence of tafsïr and on 
the other he confuses ta ’wïl with ra ’y and stuffs both into the ragbag of speculation and figurative 
batinism. He claims that the earliest complete exegesis dates back to the second century (p. 25, 125)— 
“the process of recording and serious scholarship in exegesis have in fact begun during the phase of 
the post-successors” (p. 136) when in fact there are earlier ones as shown by Muhammad Husayn al- 
Dhahabl and al-‘Azzanï in their works; suffice it that Ibn Abï Mulayka said, “I witnessed Ibn ‘Abbas 
saying to a book-laden Mujahid: Uktubl and they went through the entire Qur’an together” as narrated 
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by al-Tabarï. He describes al-Thawrï’s exegesis as “author-oriented” (p. 26) when it is mostly 
transmission-oriented. He characterizes both the Prophet’s and the Andalusian exegeses as devoid of 
Israelite reports (p. 116, 143) when the exegeses of Makkï, al-Qurtubï, Abü Hayyan, and Ibn ‘Atiyya 
have their fair share of them as do, to a lesser extent, the Sahïhayn and Sunan. 

He misrepresents Ibn ‘Abbas as explicating the Divine Attributes exclusively in non-modal 
fashion ( bi-ld kayf) when his figurative glosses of the ‘arsh as Divine Knowledge and the sdq as 
hardship are well-known; and his exegesis as “highly influenced by the People of the Book’s views” 
(p. 118, 149), a Goldziherian myth put to rest by Ibn ‘Abbas’s own excoriation, in al-Bukharï’s Sahïh, 
of Judeo-Christian Scriptures as the soul of unreliability. From the same mould is the “impact of other 
faiths and spiritual practices on Sufi tafsir (which?) such as Christianity, Buddhism and Persian neo- 
platonic philosophy” (p. 144). The book is further blighted by an avalanche of disjointed numbered 
paragraphs (up to 56 unintegrated such paragraphs p. 63-83); mistranslations ( madhhab = “sect” p. 7; 

“zulm literally means aggression” p. 114; al-tahüru rnd’uhu = “that whose water is clean” p. 115; 
gharïb = “hidden meanings” p. 245; and he thinks Ibn al-Qayyim’s Aqsdm al-Qur’dn, a book on oaths 
[i qasam ] “deals with the major parts [qisin] of the Qur’an” p. 140); mistransliterations/misspellings ad 
nauseam (Abü al-Shaykh Ibn Hayyan as Ibn Habban; Jubba’ï as Jiba’ï; ‘AdI b. Hatim as ‘Udayy; Ibn 
Wahb and Wahb b. Munabbih as Wahab; Tkrima as Tkrama; Ibn Juzayy as Ibn al-Juzzi; Hudhayl as 
Hadhll; Jumahl as Jamhï; Qinnawjï as Qinnüjï; murajjih as mumjjah;fahm as fihm; uslüb as islüb ; 
“Labanese”; etc.); countless typos, no italics for any of the Arabic terms, and lack of primary sourcing 
for pages on end. 

Schools of Qur’anic Exegesis does not present any systematic and integrated documentation 
of what those shools were and of their unique contributions to the genre, most conspicuously the pre¬ 
modern schools and contemporary tafsïrs which get periunctory treatment (p. 97, 145-146). It 
consistently gets key exegetical categories wrong and imports alien ones (“haggadic,” “halakhic,” 
“masoretic” p. 101, and “exegesis by non-Muslims” p. 145). Although it reads at times like a who’s 
who of Western authors (who are almost invariably irrelevant, off the mark, or obsolete), it is 
unreadable even as Orientalism; as for the conscionable reader time is too precious to be spent on a 
book written by someone who equates tafsïrs with fiction. 
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